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INTERVIEWEE: 


Donald  Lang 
INTERVIEWER:  John  Lapikas 

INTERVIEWER:  This  is  an  interview  with  Donald  Lang  for  the 

Joliet  Junior  College  Oral  History  Class.  The  interviewer  is 
John  Lapikas.  The  interview  took  place  May  18,  1976,  at  3:30 
o’clock  at  2105  Mayfield  Avenue  in  Joliet. 

LAPIKAS:  Mr.  Lang,  could  you  maybe  begin  with  your  early 

family  life--maybe  your  parents  and  early  home  life? 

LANG:  I  was  born  in  Joliet,  Illinois  on  August  the  14,  1893, 

on  the  east  side  of  Joliet  not  far  from  Hickory  Creek.  During 
the  earlier  times  I  went  through  several  floods  in  that  area. 

LAPIKAS:  Now  your  parents  were  born  in  Joliet? 

LANG:  No,  my  father  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Illinois  and  my 

mother  in  New  York  State  in  the  city  of  Westford.  Came  west  on 
the  Erie  Canal  and  then  from  Chicago  down  here. 

LAPIKAS:  What  can  you  remember  about  your  early  home  life  as, 

say,  a  young  boy  growing  up? 

LANG:  I  played  baseball.  And  for  family  life.  .  .  I  had  six 

brothers  and  one  sister. 

LAPIKAS:  Did  you  live  on  a  farm? 

LANG:  No,  we  lived  in  the  city  of  Joliet. 

LAPIKAS:  I  gues  you're  talking  probably  about  1910.  Of  course 
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you  were  probably  young  then--about  seventeen  years  old  then. 

LANG:  Let’s  see,  I  went  to  school  before  1900  at  the  old 

Richards  Street  School.  It  is  now  Washington  School. 

LAPIKAS :  Is  that  the  same  building? 

LANG:  No,  that  was  torn  down — that  old  school. 

LAPIKAS:  Did  you  go  to  high  school? 

LANG:  Yes,  I  went  through  Joliet  Township  High  School. 

LAPIKAS:  Now  that  building  is  original,  right? 

LANG:  Part  of  that  is  original.  The  part  that  faces  on  Jeffer¬ 

son  Street.  That  was  the  front  then.  My  father  was  in  the  Civil 
War.  My  brother  was  in  the  Spanish  American  War.  I  can 
remember  going  down  to  the  then  Abbot  Building  when  he 
returned  home  from  the  Spanish  war.  A  brother  and  I  were  in 
the  First  World  War.  And  we  have  one  boy  who  was  in  the  last 
war — World  War  II. 

LAPIKAS:  Can  you  remember  your  father  ever  discussing  the 

Civil  War  with  you? 

LANG:  Yes,  because  he  gave  quite  a  few  talks  on  the  Civil  War. 

A  lot  of  fellows  would  go  to  the  schools  and  give  a  talk.  .  . 

with  a  couple  old  cronies  that  were  also  in  the  Civil  War.  My 
father  was  injured  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  in  the  Civil  War  on 
July  2,  1864.  My  wife  and  I  were  going  to  Florida  and  we 
stopped  at  Chattanoga  and  we  inquired  about  it.  We  were  given 
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an  address  in  Washington  to  write  to  get  this  information  on 

my  father’s  injury.  Now  he  was  with  the  100th  Illinois 

Infantry. 

LAPIKAS:  Did  your  father  ever  mention  meeting  or  seeing 

Lincoln  or  Grant?  I  imagine  he  probably  did. 

LANG:  He  probably  did  because  he  was  in  politics.  He  was  City 

Clerk  a  while  and  a  probate  clerk,  too.  I  think  Lincoln  was  in 
town  once  somewhere  up  on  the  west  side.  But  I  could  never  say 
that  I  could  remember  that  he  saw  him. 

LAPIKAS:  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  about  newspapers  and  stores 

and  about  things  of  that  nature  when  you  were  a  boy?  Country 

stores,  I  suppose. 

LANG:  The  grocery  stores  then  weren’t  A£P  and  that  thing  then. 

I  can  remember  going  up  Second  Avenue  and  bringing  groceries 
home  for  my  mother.  There  was  the  JOLIET  NEWS  at  the  corner  of 
Ottawa  and  Van  Buren  Streets.  It’s  now  torn  down  .  .  .  near 
Barrett’s  there.  I  worked  for  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  McOwen 
who  ran  the  book  store.  I  worked  in  there  for  a  while. 

LAPIKAS:  Was  that  the  only  Joliet  paper  at  the  time? 

LANG:  No,  the  JOLIET  REPUBLICAN  was  across  from  the  old  Rock 
Island  Depot.  They’ve  torn  down  the  building  on  Washington 
Street.  It’s  now  a  parking  lot  there  on  Washington  Street.  And 
then  there  was  the  NEWS  like  I  said.  Then  for  some  time  I  worked 
in  advertising  for  the  JOLIET  HERALD  when  they  were  next  to  the 
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old  fire  barn  that  is  torn  down  on  Ottawa  Street.  It  is  now 
the  parking  lot  for  the  National  Bank  on  Chicago  Street,  on 
Ottawa  Street  next  to  the  barber  shop  across  from  St.  Mary’s. 

LAPIKAS:  How  many  people  would  you  say  were  in  Joliet  at  about 

that  time?  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  the  population  was? 

LANG:  I  think  it  was  up  around  25  or  30,000.  The  steel  mill 

was  here.  The  wire  mill  was  here.  The  wire  mill  was  in  Rock¬ 
dale.  The  steel  mill  was  up  where  the  wire  mill  is  now  on 
Collins  Street. 

LAPIKAS:  That  was , probably  the  main  industry  of  Joliet  then? 

LANG:  Yes.  And  there  used  to  be  a  lot  of  quarries  here.  I 

can  remember  the  quarries  out  on  Rowell  Avenue  being  worked. 

The  men  were  down  there  drilling  to  get  the  limestone  out. 

LAPIKAS:  How  was  the  mail  handled? 

LANG:  He  would  start  out  from  the  main  post  office  and  then  go 

out  Cass  Street  and  deliver  the  mail. 

MRS.  LANG:  Was  the  post  office  where  it  is  now? 

LANG:  Well,  yes,  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  No,  sometime  it 

was  on  Ottawa  Street,  I  believe,  for  a  while  and  then  they 
built  this  one  and  then  they  built  an  addition  to  this  one. 

LAPIKAS:  Maybe  we’ll  get  into  a  little  history  of  the  downtown 


area. 


You  worked  downtown? 
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LANG:  I  was  downtown  a  lot  of  the  time.  I  passed  papers.  I 
passed  THE  REPUBLICAN  and  I  worked  at  the  HERALD  a  while-- 
THE  JOLIET  HERALD--in  advertising.  I  had  a  paper  route  that 
started  with  the  REPUBLICAN  and  went  out  to  Washington  Street, 
Eastern  Avenue,  First,  Second  and  Richards  Streets  toward  home. 
I  lived  on  Mississippi  Avenue. 

LAPIKAS:  That  was  when  you  were  a  young  boy? 

LANG:  Yes. 

LAPIKAS:  And  then  later  on  what  was  your  profession? 

LANG:  I  worked  at  the  courthouse  a  while.  I  was  a  probate 

clerk. 

LAPIKAS:  Is  that  the  present-day  courthouse? 

LANG:  No,  it  was  the  old  courthouse.  And  the  office  was  in 

the  southwest  corner  on  the  first  floor  and  the  probate 
judge’s  office  was  across  the  hall  on  the  northwest  side. 

LAPIKAS:  This  is  across  from  the  old  Boston  Store? 

LANG:  Yes.  I  worked  there  and  I  was  probate  clerk  for  three 

terms  for  twelve  years. 

LAPIKAS:  Let’s  talk  about  local  politicians  like  the  mayor. 

Who  was  the  first  mayor  that  you  can  remember  of  Joliet?  Or 
did  Joliet  always  have  a  mayor? 

LANG:  Yes,  as  long  as  I  can  remember  they  had  a  mayor. 
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LAPIKAS:  Who  was  the  first  that  you  can  remember? 

LANG:  I  think  Richard  Barr  was  mayor  at  one  time.  And  I  think 

Cronin  and  Hennesey  toward  the  later  years.  Hennesey  wasn’t 
mayor  too  long  ago.  Hennesey fs  father  was  police  chief.  I 
wasn’t  in  city  politics  much. 

LAPIKAS:  You  were  at  Peoples  (Savings  S  Loan),  right?  When 

did  that  take  place  in  element  of  time  to  .  .  .  that  was  after 

you  came  out  of  the  service? 

LANG:  Yes,  I  was  probate  clerk  up  to  ’55  and  then  I  retired. 

I  worked  at  the  wire  mill  in  Rockdale  for  a  while.  I  worked  a 
lot  of  jobs.  I  worked  for  A.  C.  Johnson  Lumber  Company  out  on 
Linden  Avenue  for  two,  three  years.  That  was  after  I  retired 
as  probate  clerk.  I  was  vice-president  of  Peoples  Savings  S 
Loan  at  the  demise  of  Ben  Stevens  became  president. 

LAPIKAS:  Which  buildings  that  were  there  now  are  still  there? 

How  was  town  situated?  Was  it  pretty  much  like  it  is  now? 
Probably  not;  it’s  been  enlarged  quite  a  bit. 

LANG:  Elevation  came  along  and  changed  the  downtown  around  the 

courthouse  somewhat.  The  Rock  Island  Railroad  used  to  run  at  an 
angle  through  the  courthouse  yard.  The  jail  was  across  from  the 
courthouse.  That’s  a  parking  lot  now.  The  buildings  that  were 
on  Chicago  and  Jefferson  have  been  torn  down.  The  Morris 
Building  is  new  since  then.  I  can  remember  when  Brother  Joe 
came  back  after  the  Spanish  war  that  the  reception  was  in  that 
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old  building.  I  think  it  was  the  Allen  Building. 

MRS.  LANG:  What’s  still  here  that  was  here  when  you  were  young? 

LAPIKAS:  We  got  the  courthouse.  That  was  there. 

LANG:  The  old  building  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Ottawa 

Streets — Peoples  Savings  and  Loan—was  there.  It’s  still  there. 

LAPIKAS:  Electrolux  used  to  be  on  the  corner  there,  wasn’t  it? 

LANG:  Upstairs,  I  think.  Yes,  that’s  right. 

LAPIKAS:  Were  any  of  the  banks  there  that  are 'there  now7? 

LANG:  No,  the  Will  County  Bank  was  where  the  Union  National 

is.  And  then  the  bank  failure  came  along.  All  of  the  banks 
closed  except  the  First  National.  There  was  the  Joliet  Trust 
and  Savings  in  the  Barber  Building  next  to  the  Princess  Theater. 
That  closed.  The  Will  County  closed.  The  Joliet  National  where 
the  shoe  store  is,  kiddy  corner  from  Walgreens,  was  in  there. 

And  that  went  under.  So  the  First  National  Bank  was  the  only 
bank  that  was  solvent. 

MRS.  LANG:  Is  that  the  original  bank  there  now? 

LANG:  Well,  the  old  building  has  been  renovated  and  now  has  a 

new  addition. 

MRS.  LANG:  Are  they  the  same  sites? 

LANG:  They’re  the  same  location.  The  bank  on  Chicago  Street 

is  the  same  location  as  the  old  one  but  then  that’s  new  and 
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the  addition  in  the  back  is  new.  The  HERALD  NEWS  was  originally 
over  by  the  No.  1  Fire  Barn  on  Ottawa  Street.  It  moved  to 
Scott  and  Van  Buren  Streets.  Can  you  remember  a  fire  barn 
there? 

LAPIKAS:  Yes,  I  can  remember  that. 

MRS.  LANG:  There  was  a  hotel  there  at  one  time,  too,  wasn’t 
there? 

LANG:  Yes,  there  was  a  hotel.  The  JOLIET  NEWS  was  a  red  brick 

building  on  the  corner  of  Van  Buren  and  Ottawa  Streets  next  to 
where  Barrett’s  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  now. 

MRS.  LANG:  You  used  to  talk  about  a  building  where  the  Fannie 
May  used  to  be.  It  used  to  be  a  dance  hall  up  there  or  some¬ 
thing.  That’s  the  same  old  building. 

LANG:  No,  that’s  new.  There  was  a  fire  in  that  one  and  then 

that  was  torn  down  and  this  is  a  new  building.  There  was  a 
theater  there--the  Crystal  Stairs  with  the  water  running  down 
under  the  glass  stairs.  There  was  a  theater  in  that  building. 

Way  back  there  was  a  pool  room  in  the  basement  and  there  was  a 
roller  skating  rink  on  the  upper  floor. 

LAPIKAS:  Was  the  Rialto  Building  there? 

LANG:  The  Rialto  Building  wasn’t  there,  no.  There  was  the 

Joliet  Dry  Goods  Store.  Then  there  was  a  house  in  back  of  the 
Rialto  Building  across  from  the  Catholic  Church’  on  Scott  Street — 
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St.  Anthony’s.  Bill  Hise  lived  in  that  house.  That  was  across 
from  the  church  then. 

LAPIKAS:  Were  there  a  lot  of  houses? 

LANG:  There  were  a  lot  of  houses  on  Scott  Street  at  that  time. 
There  were  houses  there  where  the  parking  building  of  the  Joliet 
Federal  is. 

LAPIKAS:  As  long  as  we’re  in  this  time  period,  let’s  talk  a 

little  bit  about  prohibition.  Do  you. remember  prohibition  in 
Joliet?  Without  mentioning  any  names  if  you  don’t  want  to. 

i 

MRS.  LANG:  He  used  to  tell  me  about  saloons  they  had  here. 

LANG:  Sure.  All  right,  I  can  remember  prohibition.  When  I 

passed  papers  for  the  REPUBLICAN  I  would  come  out  and  down  the 
alley  and  the  first  was  a  saloon  right  at  the  alley  in  the  back 
of  the  Union  National  Bank.  Then  down  the  street  was  a  tavern. 

I  left  a  paper  there.  There  was  one  saloon  on  Jefferson  Street 
across  from  the  courthouse  about  where  Chuck’s  building  is 
there,  the  dentist.  Chuck  Lang.  There  was  a  saloon  there. 

There  were  two  saloons  on  Chicago  Street.  Faulkner  had  one  up 
on  Chicago  Street.  I  can  remember  that.  One  of  the  Faulkners, 
Faulkner ’  s  father ,  Bill  Faulkner. 

MRS.  LANG:  Isn’t  that  where  you  said  they  used  to  serve 
sandwiches  and  stuff  like  that? 

LANG:  He  served  sandwiches.  There  was  one  in  back  of  the  Elks 

Building  which  is  now  torn  down.  The  Elks  was  on  Chicago  Street. 
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And  back  of  that  was  a  tavern  where  they  used  to  serve  sand¬ 
wiches.  There  was  a  tavern  in  there  where  the  eyeglass  place 
is  on  Van  Buren  Street.  They  called  them  saloons  in  those  days. 

LAPIKAS:  Did  they  have  to  close  down  during  prohibition?  I 

imagine  they  did. 

LANG:  Yes,  they  were  out  of  business  then. 

LAPIKAS:  It  wasn’t  illegal  to  drink  it;  it  was  illegal  to  manu¬ 

facture  it,  I  think,  and  transport  it. 

LANG:  Or  sell  it — they  couldn’t  get  it.  The  big  breweries 

closed  down.  Let’s  see,  over  on  Collins  Street  was  the  big 
Citizen’s  Brewery.  Sehrings  was  up  on  Scott  Street  there. 
Citizen’ s  was  over  on  Collins  Street  and  that  went  down.  They 
didn't  make  it.  Then  they  started  getting  hard  liquor  in  by, 
you  know,  across  Canada. 

LAPIKAS:  But  you  could  get  a  drink,  right,  even  during  prohi¬ 

bition  if  you  wanted  one?  You  knew  where  to  go.  Not  you  in 
particular  I  don’t  mean  necessarily. 

LANG:  Yes,  you  could  find  them.  If  you  went  up  to  the  Elks,  you 

could  get  a  drink.  Sure  you  could.  I  belonged  to  the  Elks  on 
Chicago  Street  and  I  belonged  for  a  while  when  they  were  up  in 
their  last  building. 

LAPIKAS:  Do  you  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  depression? 


LANG:  No,  not  much,  John,  because  it  didn’t  affect  me.  I  was 
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in  the  courthouse  and  I  had  a  job  and  it  was  about  the  same 
thing  as  I'd  been  working  at  and  paid  and  all  that.  It  didn't 
affect  me  too  much  really. 

LAPIKAS:  Locally,  though,  everyone  was  hit  pretty  hard.  Most 

everyone  I  mean. 

LANG:  I'd  say  tradesmen  it  affected  a  lot  because  they  didn't 

build  houses  and  they  didn't  make  things.  Stores,  some  of  them 
had  a  tough  time,  I  guess.  I  can't  remember  that  it  was  a  hard¬ 
ship. 

LAPIKAS:  Of  course,  inflation  and  prices  were  affected  quite 

a  bit. 

LANG:  The  prices  went  down  on  things  you  could  get. 

LAPIKAS:  Could  you  maybe  talk  a  little  bit  about  World  War  I? 

You  say  you  served  in  it. 

LANG:  I  didn't  get  across  ...  my  brother  Howard  got  over  to 

Europe.  I  didn't.  I  went  to  Jefferson  Barracks  in  St.  Louis  and 
from  there  to  El  Paso,  Texas  in  the  cavalry.  The  First  World 
War  didn't  last  as  long  as  the  Second  World  War.  We  weren't  in 
it  too  long. 

LAPIKAS:  Did  you  notice  many  changes  when  you  came  back? 

LANG:  No,  I  didn't  notice  many  changes.  I  can  remember  a 

fellow  I  bummed  around  with  and  he  was  some  relation.  When 
there  was  a  riot  at  the  prison  the  Dandy  First  (army  regiment) 
parked  at  Dellwood  Park  and  I  can  remember  those  fellows.  Alvin 
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Leonard  enlisted  in  the  Dandy  First  and  quite  a  few  of  the 
Joliet  fellows  are  veterans.  A  dozen  or  so  I  think  were  in  the 
Dandy  First.  They  eventually  went  to  France  and  I  can  remember 
Alvin  coming  back.  He’d  been  shot  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Olhaver  right  along  beside  him  was  killed.  You’d  go  to  legion 
meetings  and  things  like  that.  It  wasn’t  as  tough  as  the  second 
one  (war)  because  there  weren’t  as  many  fellows  lost. 

LAPIKAS:  During  the  Second  World  War,  you  were  working  where? 

LANG:  I  was  working  in  the  courthouse. 

LAPIKAS:  You  were  in  the  courthouse  still?  Can  you  tell  us 

anything  about  the  effects  of  the  war -then.  You  could  probably 
see  more  changes  in  the  surroundings  of  the  people  especially 
after  the  Second  World  War.  More  people,  I  think,  were  affected 
than  during  the  first  war. 

LANG:  Yes,  it  affected  more  because  in  the  second  war  then  my 

son  went  in  the  Navy.  Oh,  that’s  another  story.  He  was  going 
to  high  school  and  he  was  graduating  and  along  came  the  war  and 
he  wasn’t  too  old,  but  he  wanted  to  go.  So  he  goes  to  the  Navy 
and  he  joins  up.  Graduation  time  came  and  he  was  in  the  Navy 
so  I  had  to  go  to  the  high  school  and  one  other  follow  whose  son 
was  in  the  service  and  I  got  their  diplomas  for  graduation  from 
high  school. 

LAPIKAS:  They  were  gone? 


LANG:  They  were  gone — two  of  them. 
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LAPIKAS:  Can  you  remember  rationing? 

LANG:  Yes,  I  can  remember  rationing. 

LAPIKAS:  Could  you  tell  us  what  it  was  that  was  rationed? 

What  items  were  rationed  and  how  did  you  go  about  getting  them? 

LANG:  Well,  I  don’t  remember  real  well.  Sugar  and,  I  think, 

meat . 

LAPIKAS:  Probably  coffee,  I  would  imagine. 

LANG:  Yes.  I  don’t  know.  It  doesn’t  stick  in  my  mind  much. 

The  wife  probably  had  her  troubles  getting  various  items.  Like 
nowadays  it’s  the  same  thing. 

LAPIKAS:  I  can  remember  the  ration  books.  I’d  like  to  talk  a 

little  bit  about  changes  in  transportation  from  when  you  were 
a  boy.  Of  course,  you’ve  probably  seen  quite  a  change. 

LANG:  I  can  remember  the  streetcars—electric  streetcars.  I 

can  remember  where  they  were  kept  down  on  Osgood  Avenue  which 
is  by  South  Chicago  Street — down  that  way  in  the  car  barn.  I 
can  remember  riding  on  them  to  Dellwood  Park  when  the  streetcar 
company  ran  the  park.  I  can  remember  riding  to  Chicago  on  the 
electric  line.  I  can  remember  when  the  streetcars  started  to 
quit,  slack  off.  The  buses  came. 

LAPIKAS:  You  said  a  train  came  into  Joliet.  Did  that  come  in 

or  was  that  always  here  that  you  can  remember,  say  1910? 

LANG:  They  always  came  in.  I  can  remember  prior  to  the  Union 
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Depot  down  there  that ' s  there  now  the  Alton  had  one  where  the 
First  National  Bank  parking  lot  is — the  drive-in  on  Scott  and 
Jefferson.  And  the  Rock  Island  depot  was  down  on  Ottawa  Street 
and  Washington — the  suburban  train.  You’d  go  into  Chicago  on 
the  Alton. 

LAPIKAS:  Then  you’ve  seen  quite  a  bit  of  change  in  planes, 

too,  I’d  imagine.  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  ever  flew 
on  a  plane? 

LANG:  I  can’t  remember  because  I  never  have.  I’ve  never  been 

on  a  plane  in  my  life. 

LAPIKAS:  Do  you  remember  horse  and  buggy  or  was  that  before 

your  time? 

LANG:  Horse  and  buggies  I  can  remember. 

LAPIKAS:  Did  you  have  telephones? 

LANG:  Yes,  we  had  telephones. 

LAPIKAS:  Indoor  plumbing? 

LANG:  I  can  remember  outdoor  plumbing,  too. 

LAPIKAS:  I  imagine  that  there  must  have  been  a  drastic  change 

in  morals  and  the  life  styles.  How  was  it  in,  say,  1920? 

LANG:  I  think  there  has  been  a  change,  yes.  I  notice  the  young 
people  are  different.  I  don’t  think  we  were  bad  boys  back  then 
or  did  a  lot  of  the  damage  they  do  nowadays.  I  don’t  think  so. 
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MRS.  LANG:  I  was  about  21  or  22  at  that  time  and  then  when  I 
was  old  enough  .  .  .  you  never  thought  much  of  it .  I  went  with 
Bill’s  parents  .  .  .  that  was  before  we  were  married.  It  was  a 

speakeasy.  It  was  a  home  and,  of  course,  things  were  open 
then.  We  all  flocked  over  there  and  you  should  have  seen  all 
the  people  come  in. 

LANG:  This  is  Chicago  she’s  talking  about  now. 

LAPIKAS:  What  did  you  do  as  a  young  man  when  you  were  courting 

in  Joliet?  Where  did  you  go?  What  could  you  do?  Or  even  with 
the  guys? 

i  *• 

LANG:  I  played  ball  down  on  Richards  Street.  I  played  baseball. 

I  went  skating  on  the  creek.  There  was  a  dam  at  Richards  Street 
on  Hickory  Creek  and  we  could  skate.  I  skated  from  Richards 
Street  up  Hickory  Creek  to  New  Lenox  ...  a  little  walking 
around  where  there  were  a  lot  of  rocks  and  it  wasn’t  frozen, 
but  you  could  make  it  to  New  Lenox  skating.  You  could  go  roller 
skating.  There  was  a  roller  skating  rink  downtown. 

MRS.  LANG:  Did  you  ever  go  dancing? 

LANG:  We  went  to  dances. 

LAPIKAS:  Where  were  the  dances? 

LANG:  The  Masonic  Temple  had  a  nice  dance  floor.  Dellwood  Park 
had  a  nice  dance  floor  in  the  park.  They  used  to  have  band 
music  out  at  West  Park  back  in  those  days. 
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LAPIKAS:  You  mentioned  before  to  me  that  you  heard  William 

Jennings  Bryan  speak  or  that  you  knew  he  came  to  town  once? 

LANG:  In  memory  now  I  believe  I  saw  him.  I  saw  at  least  one 

of  the  presidential  candidates  that  came  down  and  talked  at 
the  old  Alton  Depot  on  Jefferson  near  Scott.  And  I  think  it 
was  Bryan.  I’m  pretty  sure. 

LAPIKAS:  When  was  that?  1920’s  probably.  Maybe  you  can  tell 

me  a  little  bit  more  about  Dellwood  Park.  I  know  my  parents 
speak  of  that  once  in  a  while. 

LANG:  There  was  a  ball  field  and  a  stadium  there.  They  used 

to  have  at  one  time  a  minor  league  ball  club  and  they  played 
ball  in  Dellwood.  They  had  a  scenic  railway  in  Dellwood  that 
ran.  .  .  they  had  a  dam  there  and  they  had  a  lake  backed  up  and 
the  scenic  went  down  one  side  and  it  crossed  and  went  up.  I 
can  remember  that.  They  had  a  band  concert  and  band  shell  at 
Dellwood  Park.  They  had  other  things;  you  know,  parks  have 
amusements — popcorn,  etc. 

LAPIKAS:  Was  baseball  a  big  sport  when  you  were  in  school? 

LANG:  Yes,  but  there  was  football  at  the  schools.  It  was  no 

professional  football. 

LAPIKAS:  Do  you  remember  the  professional  baseball  teams  then? 

Did  you  ever  see  Ruth? 

LANG:  No,  but  I’d  been  to  Cubs  games  and  I’ve  been  to  Sox  games 

in  Chicago.  I  don’t  know  who  played  with  Joliet  team,  but  I  saw 
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them.  Johnny  Lux,  who  was  editor  of  the  Herald,  reported  ball 
games  from  Dellwood  when  they  were  in  the  league.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  that.  And  I’ve  seen  games  there. 

LAPIKAS:  Was  Joliet  organized  socially  for  the  teenagers?  You 

see  a  lot  of  times  now  they’re  trying  to  get  dances  started  at 
the  various  parks  and  things.  Did  they  have  that  for  the  teens 
of  Joliet  then?  I  think  you  said  West  Park  had  .  .  . 

LANG:  Well,  they  had  skating  there,  but  they  didn’t  have  teams. 

The  kids  would  go  down  and  play  sports  in  the  park  near  Richards 
Street  but  on  their  own.  There  wasn’t  anybody  supervising  them 

i 

like  they  do  nowadays,  no. 

LAPIKAS:  Was  Highland  Park  .  .  .  did  they  have  things  going 

on  there? 

LANG:  Yes,  but  I  don’t  remember  .  .  .  they  had  skating,  yes, 

but  they  didn’t  have  the  facilities  to  buy  hot  coffee  or  refresh¬ 
ments  that  they  have  nowadays.  You’d  just  go  out  there  and 
skate . 

LAPIKAS:  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the  early 

automobile? 

LANG:  John  Olsen  bought  a  Ford  and  that  was  about  1919.  And 

he  gets  in  it  with  no  instruction,  see.  You  push  this  lever, 
you  push  that  for  the  old  Fords,  you  know.  No  driver’s  license 

then. 


MRS.  LANG:  They  didn’t  need  one. 
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LANG:  And  he  comes  downtown  and  parks  around  the  old  courthouse 

square  there  and  we  get  a  ride.  Didn’t  bump  into  anybody. 
(LAUGHTER)  The  first  car  that  we  ever  had  or  that  I  ever  had 
was  a  Dodge  from  Winston  Motor  Company  up  North  Chicago  Street 
and  Jackson  Street.  Sears  is  in  that  building  now.  That’s  the 
first  car  I  ever  had. 

LAPIKAS:  That  was  19 — .  .  . 

LANG:  Around  1920  or  ’21.  We’d  gotten  back  from  the  service. 

By  the  way,  Johnny  and  I  go  away  to  the  service  together  and  we 
go  down  to  Jefferson  Barracks  and  I  go  to  Texas  and  John  goes 

i 

to  Siberia.  Vladivostok.  Well,  he  goes  to  the  coast  first 
and  from  there  then  they  sent  him  over  there.  So  that’s  how 
much  we  stayed  together  in  the  army. 

LAPIKAS:  Gas  stations  as  such  then?  They  probably  started 

popping  up  a  little  bit  then. 

LANG:  Yes,  there  were  a  few  of  them.  Where  did  I  get  gas?  I 

can’t  remember  now.  Over  on  Second  Avenue--Richards  Street  and 
Second  Avenue.  I  can  remember  that  gas  station--a  Texas  station. 
I  can  remember  a  Standard  station-getting  it  there.  Yes, 
they  had  a  few — not  the  number  nowadays.  The  thing  was  just 
starting  out. 

LAPIKAS:  How  about  an  idea  of  prices;  of  course,  that’s  proba¬ 

bly  more  of  a  woman's  idea,  but  do  you  remember  anything  about 
like  food  prices — what  a  certain  item  cost  back  in  1920.  Like 
a  loaf  of  bread,  do  you  remember? 
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LANG:  Yes,  I  lived  on  Mississippi  and  Third  Avenue  back  in  the 

time  when  every  spring  there  was  a  flood.  I  can  remember  in  the 
living  room  that  it  was  a  foot  up  over  the  carpet.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  Hickory  Creek  went  over  with  the  ice  going  out.  There 
was  a  bridge  at  Richards  Street--an  arch  bridge  and  it  would 
always  jam  up  there  and  then  it  would  back  up  and  the  creek 
would  overflow.  Then  we  lived  near  Washington  St.  in  an  apart¬ 
ment.  We  lived  on  Washington  Street  and  Arizona  Avenue.  We 

w  ... 

lived  on  Whitley  Avenue  and  Third  Avenue. 

MRS.  LANG:  Where  did  you  live  when  you  were  a  small  boy? 

i 

LANG:  Mississippi  Avenue  till  1925. 

LAPIKAS:  Did  you  ever  swim  in  the  creek? 

LANG:  Yes,  I  swam  in  the  creek.  It  was  clean  then. 

LAPIKAS:  I’ve  heard  oldtimers  say  that  the  canal  was  clean 

years  and  years  ago--like  you  could  almost  see  through  it. 

LANG:  Yes.  The  creek  you  could  see  the  bottom.  There  were 

fish  in  the  creek  back  in  those  days.  Then  they  started 
emptying  sewers  into  the  creek.  But  the  winters  were  different 
in  those  days,  too.  The  ice  in  the  creek  was  much  thicker  to 
jam  up  and  make  spring  floods.  Do  you  know  where  Second 
Avenue  and  the  creek  is  over  by  those  store? 

LAPIKAS:  Yes. 


LANG:  Well,  there  was  a  little  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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LANG:  Yes,  I  lived  on  Mississippi  and  Third  Avenue  back  in  the 

time  when  every  spring  there  was  a  flood.  I  can  remember  in  the 
living  room  that  it  was  a  foot  up  over  the  carpet.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  Hickory  Creek  went  over  with  the  ice  going  out.  There 
was  a  bridge  at  Richards  Street--an  arch  bridge  and  it  would 
always  jam  up  there  and  then  it  would  back  up  and  the  creek 
would  overflow.  Then  we  lived  near  Washington  St.  in  an  apart¬ 
ment.  We  lived  on  Washington  Street  and  Arizona  Avenue.  We 
lived  on  Whitley  Avenue  and  Third  Avenue. 

MRS.  LANG:  Where  did  you  live  when  you  were  a  small  boy? 

i 

LANG:  Mississippi  Avenue  till  1925. 

LAPIKAS:  Did  you  ever  swim  in  the  creek? 

LANG:  Yes,  I  swam  in  the  creek.  It  was  clean  then. 

LAPIKAS:  I’ve  heard  oldtimers  say  that  the  canal  was  clean 

years  and  years  ago--like  you  could  almost  see  through  it. 

LANG:  Yes.  The  creek  you  could  see  the  bottom.  There  were 

fish  in  the  creek  back  in  those  days.  Then  they  started 
emptying  sewers  into  the  creek.  But  the  winters  were  different 
in  those  days,  too.  The  ice  in  the  creek  was  much  thicker  to 
jam  up  and  make  spring  floods.  Do  you  know  where  Second 
Avenue  and  the  creek  is  over  by  those  store? 

LAPIKAS:  Yes. 


LANG:  Well,  there  was  a  little  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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LANG:  Let’s  see,  I  went  to  mostly  Protestant  churches,  John, 

because  Jim  Merril  and  the  fellows  that  went  were  either  over 
to  the  Richards  Street  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian  there  on 
Richards  Street,  the  Universalist  downtown,  see.  The  fellows 
I’d  go  with,  I’d  go  with  them  not  because  my  folks  went  to 
this  church  or  that  church  but  the  fellows  you  bum  around  with. 
And  I  was  master  of  a  Masonic  Lodge  in  1925. 

LAPIKAS:  That  Universalist  Church  is  pretty  old  downtown 

then,  right? 

LANG:  Yes,  it’s  downtown  next  to  where  the  old  telephone 

i 

building  was. 

MRS.  LANG:  I  remember  the  Ottawa  Street  Methodist  Church. 

LAPIKAS:  The  Richard  Street  Church  was  there? 

LANG:  Yes,  I  went  to  the  Richards  Street  Methodist  but  the 

Ottawa  Street  downtown  .  .  . 

MRS.  LANG:  When  did  you  become  a  Mason? 

LANG:  In  1915  when  I  was  21.  1915  from  then  on. 

LAPIKAS:  From  then  on,  wow.  Are  any  of  your  relations  still 
in  town?  You  said  you  had  six  brothers  and  a  sister. 

LANG:  I  have  nephews  and  nieces. 

MRS.  LANG:  He's  the  only  living  one  of  his  family,  though. 

His  nephew  was  Judge  Lang,  the  one  that  retired  and  went  to 
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LANG:  Let's  see,  I  went  to  mostly  Protestant  churches,  John, 

because  Jim  Merril  and  the  fellows  that  went  were  either  over 
to  the  Richards  Street  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian  there  on 
Richards  Street,  the  Universalist  downtown,  see.  The  fellows 
I'd  go  with,  I'd  go  with  them  not  because  my  folks  went  to 
this  church  or  that  church  but  the  fellows  you  bum  around  with. 
And  I  was  master  of  a  Masonic  Lodge  in  1925. 

LAPIKAS:  That  Universalist  Church  is  pretty  old  downtown 

then,  right? 

LANG:  Yes,  it's  downtown  next  to  where  the  old  telephone 

building  was. 

MRS.  LANG:  I  remember  the  Ottawa  Street  Methodist  Church. 

LAPIKAS:  The  Richard  Street  Church  was  there? 

LANG:  Yes,  I  went  to  the  Richards  Street  Methodist  but  the 

Ottawa  Street  downtown  .  .  . 

MRS.  LANG:  When  did  you  become  a  Mason? 

LANG:  In  1915  when  I  was  21.  1915  from  then  on. 

LAPIKAS:  From  then  on,  wow.  Are  any  of  your  relations  still 
in  town?  You  said  you  had  six  brothers  and  a  sister. 

LANG:  I  have  nephews  and  nieces. 

MRS.  LANG:  He's  the  only  living  one  of  his  family,  though. 

His  nephew  was  Judge  Lang,  the  one  that  retired  and  went  to 
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Sun  City-- Judge  Lang.  And  he  has  a  nephew  that’s  a  dentist, 
Chuck  Lang. 

LAPIKAS:  Any  fairs  or  circuses  in  town  that  you  can  remember 
that  ever  came  through  when  you  were  younger  maybe? 

LANG:  Sure,  I  remember  Ringling  Brothers  over  across  in  what 

they  used  to  call  the  f airgrounds--now  Brooklyn  across  the 
bridge  on  Second  Avenue  and  Fourth  Avenue.  The  streetcar  used 
to  run  up  to  Second  and  Rowell — back  and  forth.  That  used  to 
be  one  of  the  streetcar  lines.  Well,  they  had  the  circuses 
over  there.  A  parade  would  start  from  there  and  I  can  remember 
the  parades  would  come  down  Second  Avenue  and  down  into  town — 
horse  pulled  parades  then.  That’s  about  all  the  circus  I  can 
remember.  Lately  they  have  them  on  the  west  side. 

MRS.  LANG:  Ringling  Brothers,  that  was  the  main  one  years  ago 
and  still  is. 

LAPIKAS:  How  about  boundaries?  What  did  Joliet  consist  of 

that  you  can  remember?  How  far  did  it  go  say  west,  south? 

LANG:  I  can  remember  when  (where  Hank  lives)  .  .  . 

MRS.  LANG:  On  John  Street?  Raynor  Avenue? 

LANG:  Raynor  Avenue  was  the  west  boundary.  And  Rowell  Avenue 

up  on  the  east  side  there.  South  would  be  Richards  Street 
School  and  around  in  there.  North  you  went  up  the  mill  about 
where  the  tracks  there.  Do  you  live  with  your  folks  up  there? 
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LAP  I KAS  :  I  lived  on  the  northeast  side. 

LANG:  Liberty  Street  and  that? 

LAPIKAS:  Further  on  down  than  that. 

LANG:  You  lived  around  Kerr’s  .  .  .  they  lived  on  where  the 

tracks  .  .  . 

LAPIKAS:  Cleveland. 

LANG:  Yes,  they  lived  on  Cleveland.  Bob  Kerr  and  there  were 

a  bunch  of  Kerrs.  He  used  to  work  at  the  penitentiary  and  up 
around  there.  That  was  the  boundary  line  north,  I  think, 
around  there,  wasn’t  it? 

LAPIKAS:  Probably  was,  by  the  ”J”  tracks.  You  were  in  banking 

as  an  officer,  right?  With  Peoples? 

LANG:  Yes,  I  was  president  of  Peoples  Savings  and  Loan— was. 

I’m  not  now. 

LAPIKAS:  You  retired? 

LANG:  Yes. 

LAPIKAS:  How’s  the  banking  business  changed? 

LANG:  I  don’t  know.  It's  been  safer  since  the  moratorium  when 

they  closed  (LAUGHTER). 

LAPIKAS:  I  imagine  people  have  money  now  that  they’re  saving 

more  of  it  now  then  I  think  they  would  before. 
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LANG:  Yes.  Of  course,  banks  closed  and  the  failure  hit  a  lot 

of  them  because  all  our  money  was  in  it.  Nowadays  they  don’t 
lose  it — or  haven’t. 

LAPIKAS:  Inflation  is  quite  a  thing.  You’ve  probably  seen  that. 

LANG:  Oh,  gee,  clothing,  food.  The  prices  are  much  higher, 

but  wages  are  higher,  too.  You  get  more. 

LAPIKAS:  I  guess  it  evens  out  in  the  long  run  more  or  less. 

LANG:  Oh,  yes. 

LAPIKAS:  Mr.  Lang,  could  you  maybe  give  us  your  general 

impression  of  Joliet  and  how  it’s  changed  in  the  years. 

LANG:  Well,  I  think  Joliet’s  grown  into  a  bigger  city.  I  can 

remember  as  a  boy  walking  to  school,  walking  to  high  school, 
walking  to  what  we  called  manual  training  from  the  Richards 
Street  School  to  Central  School.  Nowadays  they’re  bussed.  I 
can  remember  graduation  times  weren’t  the  crowds  at  the  high 
school  that  there  is  now  when  they  graduate.  It’s  grown. 

LAPIKAS:  Bigger  and  faster? 

LANG:  Bigger  and  faster,  yes.  Life  moves  faster  nowadays. 

There’s  no  question  about  it. 

LAPIKAS:  Does  80  years  seem  as  quick  as,  you  know,  people 

say  80  years  old  is  a  long  time.  But  time  goes  fast  for  80,  too, 

right? 
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LANG:  You  better  go  as  fast  as  they  days  are  rolling  by. 

(LAUGHTER)  I  consider  myself  lucky,  John,  that  I  can  drive 
an  auto.  I  don’t  worry  about  it.  We  drive  carefully. 

MRS.  LANG:  Good  health. 

LANG:  Yes,  good  health.  Ogda  and  I  will  take  trips  and  she 

drives  in  the  morning  and  I  drive  in  the  afternoon.  We  get 
quite  a  long  ways,  but  we  don’t  drive  too  far,  see,  that  way. 

MRS.  LANG:  Why  you’ve  been  blessed  with  a  lot  of  good  things 
in  your  life,  haven’t  you? 

i 

LANG:  Yes. 


LAPIKAS:  Thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Lang. 
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Morris  Building,  10 

Olsen,  John,  22 
Ottawa  St.,  7-8,  12,  18 

Peoples  Savings  8  Loan,  10-11, 
29 

Princess  Theater,  11 
prohibition,  13-14,  19-20 

quarries,  8 

rationing,  17 
Raynor  Ave.,  28 
Rialto  Building,  12 
Richards  St.,  9,  20,  22-26 
Richards  St.  School,  6,  28 
Rock  Island  Depot,  18 
Rowell  Ave.,  26,  28 

St.  Anthony’s  Church,  13 
Scott  St. ,  12-14,  21 
Second  St.,  9,  23,  28 
Sehrings  Brewery,  14 
streetcars,  17 


Hickory  Creek,  5,  20,  25 
Highland  Park,  22 

Ingalls  Park,  26 


Third  Ave.,  25 

Union  Depot,  17-18 

Union  National  Bank,  11,  13 


Jackson  St. ,  23 
Jefferson  St.,  6,  10,  13,  21 
Joliet  Dry  Goods,  2 
JOLIET  HERALD,  7,  9,  12 
Joliet  National  Bank,  11 
JOLIET  NEWS,  7,  12 
JOLIET  REPUBLICAN,  7,  9 
Joliet  Township  H.S.,  6 
Joliet  Trust  8  Savings,  11 


Van  Buren  St.,  7,  12,  14 

Washington  School,  6 

Washington  St.,  7,  9,  18,  24-26 

West  Park,  20 

Will  County  Bank,  11 

Winston  Motor  Co.,  23 

World  War  I,  6,  15 

World  War  II,  6,  15-16 


Kerr,  Bob,  29 

Lang,  Chuck,  13 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  7 
Linden  Ave.,  10 
Lux,  Johnny,  27 


GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
/NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  AND  RECORDS  SERVICE 


ORDER  FOR  PHOTOCOPIES 
CONCERNING  VETERAN 

(See  reverse  for  explanation) 


/■ 


- - — — - DO  NOT  WRITE  IN  THIS  SPACE 

KtttlPT  NO. 

DATE^ 

S£ ARCHER 

ZL^ 

FILE  DESIGNATION 

V- - - - 

v/V 


■  ■  •  • 


I 

1  '• 


ie 


t 


M  •* 


COPY  OP  RECORD  OF  MARRIAGE. 


Date  of  License. 


/*"  /  S7¥- 


Number  of  License 
Name  of  Groom 
Name  of  Bride 
When  Married 


fzLJLTL 


(L 

>^Z  /0 


By  Whom  Certified. 
When  Returned . 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,) 

WILL  COUNTY.  ) 


I,  ABBR’EtD-Bt-vII O F-BJ-NG-ELff  County  Cleric  of  said  County,  do 


hereby  certify  that  therforegoingfis  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  return 
of  Marriage  as  the  same  appears  of  record  in  my  offer. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  I  have  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  Official  Seal,  this _ 


.day  of 


a.  d.  inf  Y" 


Countf/  Clerk. 


- 


. 


m | 


- 


Write  nothing  to  the  left  of  this  line 


, 


■ 


.  .  "**r.  1 


& 


ADJUTANT  GENERAL’S  OFFICE, 

y/^yo,  m  o 

•  '  J  /y  (y'') 

^\C^$)  Jy) . . 

{2£2Zc^.. . u/cM  cnty/cc/  c>n  //ey3^^^^y^-..c/c/y  ff 

. y  ,  an</ **; 

y^%L-Ey^J’JLmy/^c/J^2c 

_ -Jy^^-C<C7C^tCl  - -cc??c?- yyc{_ 

2/A.oJ^y.-  ’£r  .^/£y./ 
fSffT?  o /v  ,.  „  X  /  7// 

%y_ .  .~frr:. . .  s-^EfCpy/A. . .  ~  „  yr y '<y^i'^yycyj  _ 

/.<ytz^jy.  y.cT'Cic^z^r.. 

;,,„3.dlS..#..L  . .  .  .JyyrE*y^  ^333^-33-  ddcyy?3?r&^.. 

^  jE$*cL<ec*?-  __  ^y...  .  f_  . 

•  .... (^^f.c^jjtyyy..C^^cc.AF^>N^rjETFA^zC^^  ~ —  ..^Zf. 3£rr.<r^^....3y^.. 


rrt" . 


yyy^f~~- . :'7' . ■ 


;  ;;;?*” 


•  • 


■ 


- 


Joliet,  Ill., . 


I,  HENRY  W.  ODENTHAL,  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  and 
-keeper  of  the  Records  and  Seal  of  said  City,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
O  attached  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  certificate  of  death  of  one 


•  John  0.  Lon 3 


day  of— 
therein  set  forth. 


as  filed  in  my  office  on  the . .vAlLhl 

•A.  I) . for  the  uses  and  purposes 


U  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused 
the  Corporate  Seal  of  said  City  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  to  be  affixed  this 


O 


It 


-day  of. _ 


A.  D . ISl'i. 


'***■ »y  yy  'wr*,*Ti’V‘**[**  — wwywwpiwwww.  nvmm.\mwV vrn 


mwwum  ■■  piwifjiiy  J. 


M^I.P  l1  KM',  1TV  "WP' ywy II’.F ■  M  . . 


1 

. 


CP 


d 

'C 

d 

c£D 

sT^ 


t-M 


y 


. 


•♦1 


*  < 


tl 

'S 


' 


kA0cZM*,hiYm£  »r,r^,i ,  T H  r, 


■raaa^r.-Lrrta-,m^Mjf-ar«w  r  - -i  -i~.  -  — - ■  -  - 


)  V 


fj 


o 


•  r  HETTJKN.  TCk 

‘felr  J.  MBPRIAI 


v. 


3—402. 


U.  S.  Penrron  Agent. 


Certificate,  J\ro. 


J\ramc\fc(lziZl^LVs 


~  t  ,  .CHICAGO,  .ILL. 

••;-  gfiynxtwfirik  .of  me  Qmzvx#x} 

s2a/u6J 

BUREAU  OF  PENSIONS, 


SIR: 


Washington,  D.  C., J  culinary -15 . ,  ISOS. 


In  forwarding  to  the,  pension  agent  the  executed  voucher  for  your  next 
quarterly  payment  please  favor  me  by  returning  this  circular  to  him  with 
replies  to  the  questions  enumerated  below. 

■  '■  "'Very  respectfully,  - -  - - - - - 


Commissioner  of  Pensions. 


first.  Arc  you  married?  If  so,  please  state  your  wife’s  full  name  and  her  maiden  nnnn  . 


A  a  steer 


■er. 


Second.  \\  hen,  where,  and  by  whom  were  you  married? 

Answer.  *fycnf,./ f  £^7^ _ 'J5/L 


r 


Third.  What  record  of  marriage  exists? 


T 


Answer.  £>•.  ZZ/U  dff L 

.  (f  A  J\  "  * .  T  ' 


fourth.  Were  you  previously  married?  If  so,  please  state  the  name  ox  yo ur  former  wife  and  the 
(late  and  placo  of  her  death  or  divorce. 


Answer. 


»  V  /'/  fT'  l.'liM1  * 'JMI'.I 


‘  ' 


- 


' 


■ 


WRITE  PLAINLY  WlillttLACK  UNFADING  INK -THIS  IS  A  PERMANENT  RECORD. 


CERTIFICATE  AND  RECORD  OF  DEATH 


Registered  No.. 


OF 


County. 


,  iw  John  C.  Lan^ 

1.  ULL  NAME . _ . . .W?.. 


nr 


(c)  SlNCLE 

Married  ’T 

Widowed  *■’  **'  j-  ^ 

Divorced  (Write  in)  ,  . .  « 

T?v--  r  T1  1  r>  IVn  o]l  *>  <ZL.LL 

3.  (a)  B IRT It place::..:.-...'^-.^: .-..-.-..ti'. ~..L  .3 . ~±rz}.i  "  (b)  Date  of  BiRTH_;_ih~ £=!PjL — ±.™ZJ 

_  .  '  (State  or  Country) 

4.  Age - -  Years . .  Months _ _ _  Days . . . Hours 

(If  less  than  one  day  old) 

T  ”^"l  h  »  Pi  -a v-V,  r>  v*  2J.  1  *1  *it^  T"t 

5.  Died  on  the . i.._* _ Day  of . _ 191_J _ at  About  -1-  •  1  J  M.  x'  * 


>-<■  '•>  1  p  ’’.’’n  ~ 

(a)  SexI-MX.-tX'  (b)  Color. 


9.  (  How  Long 
in  State.... 


lvapa._ . . 


10. 


11. 


How  Long  in  LL  S. 

if  Foreicn  Born . . J. _ 

C 

(a)  Name  of  r>^  ~  r.  T  7  . -  v>  « 
Father  ....f. . _ -T.'r^.r.AjJ— 

J  TT;''  Tf*  r-  't'  T  •?  y. 


6.  [Last  Occupation  (a)  y,..VV.vJr.?..':'..V. _ .V..-..X— 

(Trade  or  Kind  of  Work) 


12. 


-(b). 


(Industry  or  Business) 
From  the  Year  (c) — . . . . . . To  the  Year_ . . 


Former  Occupation  (a). 


- (b)_. 

...To  the  Year — 


(b)  Birthplace  ,  -j-., 

of  Father.. .7..' .7. . - . . . . 

(State  or  Country) 

(a)  Maiden  Name'*  d r\ t*  •*» 

OF  Mother . . 

(b)  Birthplace  TJ  ^  *■  ■  -*  y.i 

OF  Mot  h  er r.i..‘rPP^..a.‘.f_.iCi 

(State  or  Country) 

The  foregoing  atated  personal  particulars  are  true  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief: 


Informant 


.From  the  Year  (c) - - - - - - - 

(Date)  (Date) 

'in'”)  A - 1  T7-*  1  1  13, 

i.  Place  of  Death J..^:..V.....r..-..^..,..J.„y...r..tr'..Tr'..-.ar.a.'..— . County  of . . . . . 

(Township,  Village  or  City,  if  in  City,  Number  of  Street  and  Ward) 

1  Place  of  Burial. . .Q.P-P.:7.9.P..P.J_....Ti..9..h±..J.* 

U'  'Date  of  Burial  •  ^Address  _ Jcliet,..  Illinois _ _ . _ f  _5j; _ 


Joseph  C*  T.anp 

in’  i  af  T*l  1  -;  <*  n*  d 

Address  . * 

d V>  o ‘/tVn or  '  ■>  7*i  £.  p.pn 

uu..iJc.-  t.  l,cesse  No. 


/ 


Address 


MEDICAL  CERTIFICATE  OF  CAUSE  OF  DEATH 


i  n  •  v> 

. . 19 _ .That  I  Last  Saw. ...7..'..“^; 

li.  +■  1 t  T)  o  n  *>  )  1  T"!  n  o  *■' 

Alive  on  the  - — Day  of  . - 19_L*:lT hat  Death  Occurred,  on  Date  Stated  Above,  at  Auouf . O’Clock 


•1  HEREBY  CERTIFY  That  I  Attended  Deceased  from _ _ . w'.hg.7 J_to _ 

Doc  * 


T  • 

*n  -j  ^ 

.M.,  and  That  to  tiie  Best  of  My  Knowledge  and  Belief  the  Cause  of„___“  — ..‘.r _ Death  was  as  Hereunder  Written 


(IF  UNDER  ONE  YEAR  OLD,  STATE  HOW  FED) 


■t 

■  "U  TH 

(a)  Cause  of  Death . . ~  — 

1  at  .1  on  of  Hoar t 

Duration  in  Years, 
Months,  Days  or 

\  '■ 

p\ 

] 

V/ 

U  ^  '*  / 

jv  4  ,  j 

(b)  Contributory  (Secondary)  . 

,-«t  '  -  'OX 
/  x  G  y  '  He 

1  11TP  ^  ^ 

wiL  J  JL  '■XI.  vy  \  w  -C  ^  .-L  » -  i  / 

n  r» i”  r--.  r.t  <-  >1  4- 

a.  W  ••  4*«  V  ••  •  a*  W 

f  .  «  V  **' 

,  ff;s 

WITNESS  MV  HAND  Tins 

U„  id  v 

^  — -n  ^  • 

(Signature) . . X.7 . .h . 

. M.  D. 

\ 

Day  op _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

...\*C3  .  ,  .  '  101  ' 

Address . . -  r -1  ^  • 

•  A 

^  *  y  "  C' !  r  v  ^ 

• 

vnvmi  w»,  ■ 1  »!>■»>'  ■-  "I '  '  1)1'  »u— yt.unu  n  .»u 


M  Ml  'A.  ■  I  T)'-r  I'Wtiil.'iMiU.lfjll-JMf1  111  . in  III  u.jLHiw..  II  .n  ■  p  1 1 ,  J .  1'i.yi 


yJ 


- 


H 


ia 


\-'A 
i  is  -3 
US, 

* 


l-'-i 


iii 


:  ? 
V  i 


Ml 

;  f 


;i 


;.-*i 


if* 


i.c- 


:fj 


-  i 


■ 

u. 


5 


'!“'(>  14, 


o 


ACT  OP  FEBRUARY  6,  1007. 


P 


DECLARATION  FOR  PENSION. 


dUc. 


THE  PENSION  CERTIFICATE  SHOULD  NOT  BE  FORWARDED  WITH  THE  APPLICATION. 


■SS. 


State  of _ L4A. _ 

County  of ...  . . . 

On  tliis  ../.(lifs..  day  of  . A.  D.  one  thousand  nino  hundred  and  1_, 

personally  appeared  hefom  me,  a  . .  within  and  for  the  county 

and  State  aforesaid,  . . ,  who,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law. 


declares  that  ho  is  .  years  of  age,  and  a  l^sident  of  _ _ ( 

county  of - - - -  State  of  . ;  and  tliat  he  is  the 


identical  per^yho  was  extolled  JkLt.  the  name  of 

- . . ’  0U  til°  day  of  _ ,18.4^7 

oo«  o  i-Ja lToZ. 

/Ucre  f.ute  raukfuad  compiuy  uml  regiment  t^tLe  Army,  or  vessel*  if  it,  tlio  Navy.) 


as  a 


in. 


in  the  service  of  the  United  Srates,  in  the  — . . war,  and  was  honorably  discharged 

j/J  „  /  rf  A  *“7  (State  name  of  war,  Civil  or  Mexican.) 

at - - ,  on  the  _/^rZc^T.  day  of  . 

That  he  also  served _ 


(Here  five  a  eompleto  statement  of  all  other  aerTicc*.  if  any.) 


_ .,  18_4vT” 


That  ho  was  not  employed  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  otherwise  than  as  stated 
abovo.  That  his  personal  description  at  enlistment  was  as  follows:  Height,  <£>4v.„  feet vkicJaa*.  inches; 
complexion,  - ;  color  of  eyes,  _ ;  color  of  hair,  _ ;  that  his  occu¬ 
pation^  was - c - ;  that  he  was  born  _ _ 


at  J 


,is^r  ^ 


_ 

That  his  several  places  of  residence  sinco  leaving  the  service  have  been  as  follows: 

f)  _  P  ,  n  <l)  (J  fl  q  _  ft  ^/.^atc  date  of  vacJ^fhanKP,  nearly  as  po/sil.lc.)  A  /[  J  *  /  f 


That  ho  is _ a  pons 


0 


ner. 


_ _ _ 

lhat  ho  has - heretofore  applied  for  pension _ _ 


(u 


.  fj.  tlj^z  _ 

*  pensioner,  t '/}  certificate  number  only  need  be  giveo.  If  not.;  give  the  n 


umber  of  the  former  application,  if  one  was  made.) 


county  of _ /_ 


j  .  ^  1  |  ‘  to  iv/i  ■  ,  It  W  taw  “  It”  t’,  y 

lhat  he  makes  this  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  on  the  pension  roll  of  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  0,  19u7. 

That  his  w)st-ofhce  address  is . _ _ _  _ 

State  of. _ sisSiAPStt'L# _ /I _ _  si  ^  ^  ^  . 

^  — . — _ _ 

.  ,  ,  ,  ,  /D  >  Pf  v  (Claimant’a  aignature  in  full.)  / 

Attest:  (1 )  -  \  S  I  / 

ATso_  personally  appeared 
mul 


residing  in  .. 

- ,  residing  in  . persons  whom  I 

certify  to  he  rc.spc-<- Wideband  enutlcdFo  credit,  and- wW  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  say  that  they  were 


a. 


present  and  saw  - -'fthe  claimant,  sign  hisuamo  (or  make  his  mark) 

to  the  foregoing  (Wlaration;  that  they  have  e/ery  reason  to  bcliove,  from  the  appearance  of  the  claimant 


and  their  acquaintance  with  him  of  _i 3.S1 years  and  J2rJ^L.  years,  respectively,  that  lie  is  the  identical 
person  ho  represents  himself  to  bo,  and  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  this  claim. 


j£ 


(Signatures  of  witness.) 


lL.  8.) 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this _ day  ^  \  p>  ioq'T' 

und  I  hereby  certify  that  tho  contents  of  the  abovo  declaration,  etc.,  woro  fully 
mado  known  and  explained  to  the  applicant  and  witnesses  before  swearing 

-  including  the  words - . - - - - erasod, 

and/th  o  words - - - - -  .added; 


-V  aiid  that  I  havQjio  interest,  direct  or'iudirect,  in  tho  prosecution  of  this  claim. 


•!  y\fr 

•  tf.  ■  N 


' "  J.Z  3  :1 


■ 


■ 


v 

-  •  .  -•:v:  •*'  -*  < 


■ 


. 


V 


Va 

£*3—007. 


vy 


* 


AcC  of  Aj>ril  It),  IOOf>. 

DECLARATION  FOR  WIDOW’S  Pi 


w  S !£>  N. 


State  of_  - ) 

_ }"•• 

PPPPpP?. _  _  Hnv  nf  _  d££^^rrr???s//^-- 


)' 


County  of- 


On  this  —  _ _  _ day  of  -  _ 

_ 

14 


personally  appeared  before  me,  a — 
and  for  the  County  and  State  aforesaid,  - 


,  A.  D.  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  _  ZAL 

wijhin 

^  *rcci 


p 


years,  a  of  -, - - - -bro^S-rTVO- - -  County  of  — - — A — _ State 

of  - ,  who,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  makes  the  following  declaration  in  order  to 

obtain  pension  under  the  provisions  of  the  ACT  OF>SONGRES^APPA{jVED  April  19,  190S. 

That  she  is  the  widow  of - - '~Ppf _ _  - f  who  was 

_ under  the  name  o f _ _ ,  ?.t 


Pi 


frinrpried  03  commis'J.qtfed.V, 


-->■>- on  the  -- d/y  of  —  - is  A*2— 


-y/ - ‘ - -r - - - ^ — - — — TyeT*  and 

company  and  regiment  iiythe  Army,  or  vessels  it  In  the  Navy.)  ^  ' 

honorably  discharged  -ALL — n - —/L — ,  iS-ST?,  havmig^ervod  ninety  rbvs  or  more  during^heAjte  civil  war. 

That  he  ?,iso<“S£rved  j£zCj — J-'/PpPPTPli - 

(Ile^'g^^a  eojjrfy-to j/atemooA of  all  otjjyr  j>oip>jces,  ifytnv.)  ^  ^ AL 


’i 


c^yAtem^ ■ of  a d^jjthg r^eipyjc es^i^p ry . ) 

P PP^tPPPPPyP-  ^7iZZ.  _  ^^P^pPPP^zP.  PsJfPPP- . 


> 


That  he  was  not  in  the  military  or  naval  serving  of  the  United  St; 


St^-hps  oljyy.vise  than  as  st^tpd  above^  - 

That  she  was  married  under  the  name  of - _ iL A^tTAELA ALAlrTT _ 

^  ^  ,  _f  on  I.., - / _ day 


to  said yspldier  at - ~ - - - - --^--£_— ,  ■ —  •  y  ■  ,--—y*-yj- - - - - 

of  _ ,  iS^_,  _ _ _ ; 

that  there  was  no  legal  barrier  to  the  marriage;  that  she  had  been  pffcviously  married;  that  the  soldier  had 


\ 

I 

v 

«i 


been  previously  married, _ .' - _ 

(If  there  was  a  prior  marriage  of  cither,  the  date  and  place  of  death  or  divorce  of  former  consort  or  consorts  should  he  stated.) 


'  » 

.1 


and  that  neither  she  nor  said  soldier  married  otherwise  than  as  above  stated. 
That  the  said  soldier  died  A- . _,  at - 


_ „thn.t  jche  v:?.s .r s'i  -d.i.v.cv7v v.  Jssiv?  .hi rp  -p.nh  .t.hr.f,-<:hj*-.VT.<!  r—  r7;.r-:'''1  • 


i 

i 

r 

r 


A  t 


That  the  said  soldier  left  the  tollowing-namcd  children  who  are  now  living  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  wit: 

(If  the  soldier  left  no  children,  the  claimant  should  so  state.) 


r**ti  aSSSSSBBa^JWafcS 


T 

' 

T 

- 1 - 

That  she  has  :  -  heretofore  applied  for  pension 

used,  .ad  the  nac.e  of  the  soldier  should  be  stated.,)  «  y  s  , 

her  y  ist-olYicc  address  of 

_  jY 

'  _  " 

_  .  _  CP 

JO  .  /  (Claim.' 


(If  prior  application  has  been  made,  the  number  thereof,  theYervIce" on" which 


State  of 
"  Attest:  (1) 
(2) 


-*Pl 

imant's  signature  in  fulh] 


AIsp  personally  appearc^. 


'd'd-  'dr  .  'dv.'. - and— 

UAeT'1,...<LiA<s._-.. . . ..jr, ......  .  .  ....  . 


,  residing  in 
,  residing  in 


VT^ - - - '  P^sons  whom  I  certify  to  be  respectable  and,  entitled  to  credit,  and  who,  be  .  _  - 

by  Vic  duly  sworn,  say  they  were  present  and  saw _ Jh 1  TL_ a  the 


claimant,  sign  her  name  (or  make  her  mark)  to  the  foregoing  decIaVatAn;  that  they  have  every  reasrO  ~ t"o”bcH^v~c" from’  th 
appearance  of  said  claimant  and  their  acquaintance  with  her  of  —-?s.8Z7._  years  ana  — /<L _ years,  respectively,’ that  she  is 


the  identical  person  she  represents  herself  to  be,  and  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  this 


es^m  me  pi  us^/nuon  01  tnisciaim  • 

_ 

_ . — - 


7 

A 


'-A—v-d— SU'ZjC'.-Zsut&JZujL _ 

(Signatures  of  wllnes.ses.) 


Subscribed  and  sworn 


•  to  before  me  this  — /.(fi.-lVu - day  of  . A-  D.  19  i  ^ 

and  I  hereby  certify  that  the  contents  of  the  above  declaration,  etc.,  were  fully  made  known  and  explained 
to  the  applicant  and  witnesses  before  swearing,  including  the  words _ _ 


!  f 


Ta.tj.on  a C C-C  u t  A]  D  ”**’  **  --------  **  - - -,  erased,  and  the  words 

a  c  ■)■••.  *  c  “•  - 

Uf.Jor  tE5”JcT’ojr . . added;  and  that  I  have  no 

tfirj&il  in  •. -  dfrect  or  indirect,  in  the  prosecution  of  thi'  claim.  - 


i  t 

T 


( 


1  1  300  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  prosecution  of  thi.'  claim. 

\] 


(.SlgnntL'ro.) 
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Vast  Quarry 
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Industry  Cave  Joliet  Name  ‘Stone  City’ 
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WILLIAM  DAVIDSON  QUARRY  IN  JOLIET 


By  ELMI  R  F.  OTT 
lieraUTNrtrs  Writer 

It  *xs  ooce  estimated  that 
there  was  enough  stone  under¬ 
neath  the  Jirfiet  area  to  build  a 
“Chinese  Wall'’  around  the  entire 
state. 

From  the  vast  supply  of  the 
finest  of  building  stone  and  flag 
stone,  several  buildings  in  JoUet 
were  constructed  and  many  feet 
of  sidewalk  were  laid  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  city  being  aptly 
named  “Stone  City." 

An  early  geological  survey  in 
Illinois  disclosed  that  from  12  to 
15  feet  of  dimension  stone  was 
available  for  quarrying.  The  stone 
was  described  as  being  a  very 
compact,  fme-grained.  clinking, 
magnesian  limestone. 

Historians  say  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  accurately  de¬ 
termine  who  started  the  quarry¬ 
ing  as  a  regular  business,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  M.  H.  Demmond 
must  have  been  the  first  quarry- 
man,  because  he  built  the  first 
stone  house  in  Juliet  in  1S35.  It  is 
apparent  that  he  did  not  extend 
the  business  beyond  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  wants. 

The  scone  business  continued 
on  the  increase  until  it  reached 
vast  proportions  and  the  quarries 
in  Joliet  in  ordinary  times  em¬ 
ployed  more  than  500  men  in  the 
pits.  The  strata  of  stone  not  only 
was  in  Joliet  but  extended  as  far 
north  as  Lemont. 

W.  A.  Steel  and  Col.  L.  P. 
Sanger  operated  one  of  the  larger 
quarries  in  JoUet  and  employed 
a  number  of  men.  They  shipped 
large  quantities  of  stone  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  country  and 
trade  in  stone  was  extensive  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  They  sh:rv 
ped  serve  30.000  car  leads  to  the 
government  works  at  Rock  Is¬ 
land.  Custom  houses  at  Des- 
Moines.  Ia..  and  Madison,  Wis., 
and  the  caoitol  building  at  Lan¬ 
sing.  Mich.,  were  built  principally 
from  stone  coming  from  the  Steel 
and  Sanger  quarry. 

Steel,  a  lawyer  of  some  repu¬ 
tation  in  Illinois  and  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia,  also  furnished  stone  for  about 
60  courthouses  and  jails  in  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Michigan,  for  the 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  at  Dubuque  and  the 
U.S.  Marine  Hospital  at  Chicago 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  Capitol 
building  at  Springfield.  Steel  was 
instrumental  in  starting  the  first 
public  library  in  Joliet  in  1867. 
He  was  elected  mayor  of  Joliet 
in  1869.  serving  for  three  consecu¬ 
tive  terms. 

In  July  1865  Steel,  and  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law.  Col.  Lorenzo  P.  Sang¬ 
er.  opened  quarries  north  of  and 
adjacent  to  Joliet  under  the  name 
of  Sanger  and  Steel.  The  company 
quarried  the  best  limestone  to  be 
found  in  America,  it  is  said. 

Col.  Sanger  lived  a  colorful  life 
as  a  contractor  arid  builder,  sol¬ 
dier  and  quarryman.  At  the  age  of 
about  20  years,  he  took  a  con¬ 
tract  to  build  a  lock  near  Liver¬ 
more.  Pa.,  and  became  known  as 
the  boy  contractor.  In  1831,  while 
digging  a  salt  well  at  Freeport, 
Pa.,  he  struck  oil.  which  was  at 
this  time  considered  almost  a 
worthless  item. 

From  Freeport,  he  went  to  the 
Beaver  Canal  and  built  a  lock 
and  dam.  He  later  took  on  large 
contracts  in  the  building  of  the 
Indiana  canal.  In  1836,  he  became 
associated  with  two  other  men  in 
the  rock  excavation  of  the  I.  anil 
M.  Canal  above  I.ockport.  He 
joined  a  company  in  1843  to  form 
a  stage  line  between  Chicago  and 
Galoot  Wlnle  *t  Galena,  he  was 


elected  a  state  senator.  In  1857. 
the  State  of  Illinois  let  to  Singer 
and  Samuel  Casey  a  contract  to 
build  the  Collins  Street  Prison.  In 
the  year  that  followed,  the  state 
leased  to  them  convict  labor. 

Tne  nation  being  in  the  War  of 
Rebellion,  President  Lincoln  wrote 
to  Governor  Yates  asking  him  to 
rerd  Sanger  a  commission  of  col¬ 
onel  and  requested  he  join  the 
army  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
for  staff  duty.  Col.  Sanger  left  his 
business  and  joined  the  army,  re¬ 
maining  in  the  service  until  his 
health  had  almost  completely  fail¬ 
ed. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  the 
army,  that  he  entered  the  quarry¬ 
ing  business  with  Steel,  who  pur¬ 
chased  Sanger’s  interest  on  March 
1,  187L  In  1865,  the  Sanger  and 
Steel  Company  took  the  contract 
to  deepen  21  rock  sections  of  the 
I.  and  M.  Canal.  This  was  to  re¬ 
move  solid  limestone  60  feet  wide 
and  10  feet  deep  to  take  away 
permanently  the  lift-lock  at  Chica¬ 
go  and  Jack’s  Lock  near  Lock- 
port. 

One  of  the  oldest  quarries  was 
operated  by  James  Bruce  and 
Company.  Having  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  longer  time,  the  com¬ 
pany  commanded  a  large  trade 
in  stone  and  shipped  extensively 
to  all  sections  of  the  country.  The 
quarry  was  located  east  of  the 
Collins  Street  Prison. 

The  Joliet  Stone  Company’s 
quarries  were  among  the  Largest 
and  best  in  the  operation.  They 
were  organized  in  1877  with  G.  H. 
Munroe  as  president,  G.  M  Camp¬ 
bell  secretary  and  treasurer  and 
D.  C  Hays  as  superintendent. 
The  company  furnished  a  to  pen - 
or  grade  of  limestone  and  in  the 
bottom  layers  of  the  quarry  was 
found  cement  stone.  The  quarry 
employed  from  25  to  100  rrv.n  and 
had  a  modem  and  compl»-»e  sys¬ 
tem  of  steam  machinery  for  saw- 
ing  and  rubbing  stone. 

The  Werners  —  Charles.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Adam  —  ail  operated 
separate  quarries,  but  Ch<*r!ea  did 
the  most  business  in  ston*  being 
also  a  stone  mason.  He  built  the 
county  jail  and  sheriff’s  houve, 
Joliet  Union  School hou«e  *nd  St. 


Mary’s  Catholic  Church. 

William  Davidson  and  Brother 
opened  their  quarries  in  1845  and 
shipped  large  quantities  of  stone. 
Their  quarries  were  located  on 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and  the 
canal,  which  offered  them  excel¬ 
lent  facilities  for  shipping.  The 
quarry  was  located  a  mile  south¬ 
west  of  Johet. 

In  1872.  the  Davidson  quarries, 
known  as  the  Joliet  Pioneer  Stone 
Company,  furnished  $99,000  worth 
of  stone  flagging  for  Chicago 
streets  and  employed  325  men. 
The  company  also  furnished  all 
the  stone  for  the  building  of  the 
steel  company  at  South  Chicago. 
In  1867.  he  and  W.  A.  Strong 
bought  the  Swalm  Quarry.  This 
company  was  the  first  to  make 
shipments  of  stone  on  the  I.  and 
M.  Cana!.  Later,  they  bought  the 
Wilson  Quarry  and  Davidson  then 


bought  his  partner’s  interest.  In 
1869,  be  sold  a  quarter  interest 
in  the  quarry  to  his  brother,  Jo¬ 
seph,  and  in  188?  the  company 
was  incorporated.  Both  of  the 
Davidsons  were  experienced  Eng¬ 
lish  quarrymen. 

Ban  non  and  Kronmeyer,  both 
owned  and  operated  quarries  and 
had  a  large  trede  both  in 
country  and  abroad.  The  Bannon 
Quarry  was  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  and  Kronmeyer’s 
Quarry  on  the  canal  just  south  of 
the  Collins  Street  Prison. 

The  United  States  Government 
had  subjected  the  Joliet  stone  to 
new  and  critical  tests,  comparing 
it  wuth  stone  from  other  import¬ 
ant  quarries  in  the  country.  Both 
the  War  and .  Treasury’  Depart¬ 
ments  for  many  years  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  Joliet  stone  for  its  su¬ 
periority  and  drew  on  Joliet  quar¬ 


ries  for  immense  quantities  for 
the  building  of  public  buildings 
Lhioughout  the  country. 

The  Joliet  Prison  on  Collins 
Street  is  constructed  mostly  of 
the  stone.  The  walls  are  six  feet 
thick  and  25  feet  in  height.  Most 
of  the  stone  was  quarried  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  prison. 
Historians  say  the  prison  was 
built  on  a  strata  of  limestone  of 
such  a  depth  as  to  render  all  Tun¬ 
neling  out  impossible 

Geological  surveys  show  a  stra¬ 
ta  of  an  average  of  22  feet  of 
limestone,  SO  feet  of  soap  and 
slate  stone  and  1.*.  feet  of  jand- 
stone. 

In  many  areas  of  the  country 
still  stand  buildings,  some  over 
a  century  old,  which  are  actual 
testimony  to  the  enduring  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  elements  of  Joliet 
limestone. 
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